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idea, but the fact of Jacques having been seen with a letter in 
his hand upon his return to the palazzo seemed to justify the 
conclusion to which he had come. At length he dismissed 
the subject, with the belief that a little time would clear up 
the matter, as he had no doubt that Jacques would soon write 



to explain it ; and so, when he had taken his morning's repast, 
his thoughts turned, not unnaturally, to the scene of the 
previous evening, and then he thought of Bianca, and then — 
he stept into the family gondola, and desu-ed Beppo to row to 
the Villa Morosini. 



LESLIE'S "SANCHO PANZA." 



There never was an author worthier of an artist's attention 
than Cervantes, in his inimitable " Don Quixote." It is one 



sonification of primitive instincts, of popular good sense, of 
matter-of-fact practicality, — that charming contrast ydth. the 




SANCHO PANZA AT DINNER WHILE GOVERNOR OF BAUATAlilA. FROM A PAINTING BY C. R. LESLIE, R.A. 



of those books which belong to every age and clime, and which 
can be read everywhere, for ever, and by everybody, with equal 
delight. Li *'Don Quixote" we have the broadest farce, with- 
out a particle of coarseness, mingled with the keenest satire 
and deep love for humanity, indulgence for its errors and fol- 
lies, and belief in his innate goodness. These arc qualities 
that find favour everywhere, and call forth as hearty admira- 
tion from the Amcrcian as the Spaniard. One of the most 
amusing characters in the work, Sancho — that happy per- 



man of dreams, Don Quixote, his master — has been ably 
rendered by Mr. Leslie, in one of his most laughable 
situations — while "governor of the island of Barataria." 
The honours of royalty never sat so heavily on him as at 
table. 

We cannot do better than let Cervantes himself describe 
the scene so well chosen and so worthily represented by the 
artist, an excellent engraving of whose picture we are enabled 
to lay before our readers. 



V 
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The court doctor stands over the worthy goTernor, and 
prevents his tasting any of the delicacies which his attendants 
place before him. Hear the doctor's apology, when called to 
account : — 

"My lord," said the wand-bearer, "your lordship's food 
must here be watched mth the same care as is customary 
with the governors' of other islands. I am a doctor of physic j 
sir, and my duty, for which I receive a salary, is to attend to 
the governor's health, whereof I am more careful than of iny 
own. I study his constitution night and day, that I may 
know how to restore him when sick ; and, therefore, think it 
incumbent on me to pay special regard to his meals, at which 
I constantly preside, to see that he eats what is good and 
salutary, and prevent his touching whatever I imagine may be 
prejudicial to his health ox offensive to his stomach* It id for 
that reasoil, my lord, I ordered the dish of fruit to be taken 
away, as being tod watery, arid that other dish as being too hot 
and over-sedsoned with spices, which are apt to provoke thirst ; 
and he that drinks much destroys and consumes the radical 
moisture, which is the fuel of life." *'\Vell, theri," quoth 
Sancho, " that plate of roasted partridges, which seerfl "to me- 
to be very Well seasoned, 1 suppose will do ine no mariner of 
harm." «* Hold,'* said the doctor, " my lord governor shall 
not eat theitilj while t live to prevent it.*' " I*ray, why not ?" 
quoth Sancho. " Because," aftSweredthe doctbr^ " oiir great 
master, HippocrateSj says in one o^ his aphorisms, * Omnis 
saturatio riiala, perdicis autem pessimal* All repletion is bad, 
but that from partridges the worst.** "If it be So,'* quoth 
Sancho, **.pray cast your eye^ senor doctor, dVer all these ,, 
dishes here on the table, arid see which will do me the most 
good or th6 least harm, and let me eat of it, withbtit whiskirig 
it away with your COrijuring stick ; for, by mjr soulj and as 
God shall give me life to enjoy this governmeiiti I am dying 
with hunger ; and to deny me food— let senor doctof say what 
he will— is riot the Way to lerigtheri hay life, but to cut it 
short." "Your worship is irt the right, my lord governor," 
answered the physiciari } " aridj therefore, 1 am of opinion^ 
you should not eat of thosie stfewed rabbits, as being a food 
that is tough arid acute; of that veal, indeed, you might 
have taken a little, had it beeri neither roasted nor stewed, but 
as it is, not a ittorseL** " What think you, then," said Sanclio, 
" of that huge dish thfere smoking hot, which I take to be an 
olla podridai for amoiig the many things contained in it I 
surely may light upott Ibriiethlli^ both wholesome and tooth- 
some." " A))Sit|** qilotk the dobtbr, "far be such a thought 
from us. Dila ppdrida \ thfelre is ho worse dish in the world ; 
leave them;t(i the prebeads ahd reiJtors of colleges, or lusty 
feeders at country Wedditigft j but kt them not be seen on the 
tables of governors, Where nbthihg contrary to health and 
delicacy should be tolerated^ . Simple mediciries are always 
more. estimable arid safe, for iri theiri there caii be no mistake ; 
whereas in such as are coln^ounded all is hazard and Uncer- 
tainty. Therefore, what t would at present advise my lord 
governor to 'featj iri brdet to cdtrdborate and preserve the 
health, is abdUt diie huildred sriiSilr roUed-up wafers, with 
some thin Sliced of matttiakdei that may sit esAf upon his 
stomach and help dlgestiori.** iSee tlie iriereduldiis air which 
his countenance wears as he listens to the doctor's sophistries, 
the gradual dawning on him of their flimsiness, mingled 
with a dash of imusual longing for the good cheer before 
him. This is a decided success, as Alexander Dumas would 
say. 



BRONZE CASTING. 

Bronze statues and statuettes, busts, candelabras, tripods, 
vases, fountains, and nimierous other articles, commemorative, 
useful, or ornamental, abound in the present day, and are 
likely to be produced yet more abundantly. At what period 
bronze began to be used for such purposes it is somewhat 
diffictdt to say. In India, specimens of works of art in bronze 
have been found, bearing decided marks of great antiquity. 
In Egypt, remains of bronze works have been 'discovered, 



though chiefly of small dimensions. Some of these works, 
especially arms, both offensive and defensive, appear to have 
been produced by hammer- work; lumps of the material, 
having a large proportion of copper, appear to have been 
beaten into the proposed forms. The layer works have evi- 
dently been made in pieces, and afterwards united by means 
of pins or rivets. This was probably the mode in which 
shields and various pieces of armour were fabricated by the 
Greeks in the time of Homer. 

The art of casting statues in bronze appears to have been 
first practised in Asia Minor ; its adoption in Greece, prof 
perly so called, must have been of a later date. It seems to have 
reached its perfection in that coimtry about the time of Alex- 
ander the Great. Many great woiks were executed at Rome, 
but chiefly by Greciari artists who settled iri the capital, and 
filled it with SpeciriienS of their best schools. Menodorus, we 
are told, executed some magnificerit it^brks during the reign of 
Nero ; but Pliny, who lived in the reign df VeSpdsian, laments 
the decline df the art, and the Want of skill iri the artists of 
his day. 

Bronze is a compound of copper and tin, with, in some rare 
iristarices, ari intermixture df more cdStly metalB. Neither 
eo|iper nor tin possess in themselves the hardness required for 
either domestic or warlike instruments ; but they are capable 
of hardening each other by cdriibinatiori. The bronze which 
is the result of this combination, diflbrs iri coldut and in hard- 
ness accordihg to the proportions of each inetal employed. 
The greeii'.h.VL^ that distinguishes ancient bronzes is acqidred 
by oxidlz&tidti ahd the cdriibinatiori with carbohlc acid : and 
hence the effect of antique works may easily be given to those 
of modem date, by washing the surface, or portions of it, with 
an acid. Vasari states that the Artists of kis time adopted 
various means for producing a green, broWri, or black tint, 
afecdrding to their taste and the general character of their 
works. 

The ancient statuaries seerii to have beeri very choice in the 
compositiori of their birOriKe. Some of therii seerii to have run 
or welded various metals together, so as to produce more or 
less the effect of ndtural boldur j this curious and, in many 
instances, successful art appears to have perished with them. 
In some cases, in brder that they might irilitate natm-e more 
completely, their bronze appears to have been tinted dr painted. 
Pliny, in writing dn the Subject of Corinthian bronze, states 
that there were three sorts : the first, called ctutdidum^ received 
its name from the effect of silver, which w68 riilxed with the 
copper; the second had a greater proportloti of gold; the 
third- was conipdsed of equal quantities of the different metals. 
In tke beginning dJT the thirteenth century, ftt the taking of 
Constantinople, it is stated that some df. thij finest works of 
the ancient masters were nielted dOAvn for the value of the 
metal ; and we have heard df instances in dur d>vn time in 
which curious works in brdnze have beeri melted down for the 
purpose of extracting from them portidris df gold which they 
were supposed td contain. 

History tecdtds little or nothing worthy of noUce respecting 
bronie works till about the fourteenth or fifteenth century, the 
epoch of the revival of art in Italy, under the Pisani and 
others. In the succeeding century, Guglielmo della Porta 
practised the art with great success ; . and Vasari says of him, 
that he distinguished hiniself by adopting a mode of casting 
bronze, which was considered quit^ original, iri executing his 
colossal statue of Paul III. *• The metal, when run from the 
furnace, was carried downwards by a duct, and then admitted 
to the imder side or bottom of the mould ; and thus, acted 
upon, by a superior pressure, as in a conmion fountain, was 
forced upwards, till the mould was entirely filled." Of course, 
the metal was kept in a state of [great heat, that it might not 
cool before the whole had rim. 

Before any article can be cast in metal it is necessary that 
a 77iodel of it be prepared. The models must be made of 
various substances, clay or wax, or sand with clay, are those 
usually employed ; but they may also be made of wood, stone, 
or any other material. Upon those models 7notiIds must be 
made. These are conmionly composed of plaster of paris, 



